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Agricultural, 


WHEAT TESTS AT PURDUE UNI- 
VERSITY EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 











To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Isend you a brief report of our test of va- 
rieties of wheat. Over 40 so-called varie- 
ties were grown this year. The more valu- 
able kinds are included in the accompany- 
ing table. The wheats are arranged in the 
tadle in the order of average yield for the 














last five years, beginning with the highest: 
|  Bushels. 

NAME. asia |Avg. 5 

. | Years 

1 vet Chaff ees | 30.3 
2 Michigan Amber....... > 20.6 29.4 
Egyptiar : : . 24.3 26.8 
vson 14.0 | 26.5 
Russian 12.4 24.7 

6 RR. «css otek sheets 10.9 | 24.4 
NO 12.0 23 2 

es Prolific 93 23.2 
man.... 18.4 23.1 

11.8 | 22.9 

- +4 15.9 | 22.8 

riun Scott... | 16.0 | 22.7 

NOOR. <5in Enc ones cheeses |} 17.6 | 226 
4 Martin Amber : | 6.3 i 8B. 
Mediterranean | 10.0 ; 21.3 
Egyptian... 132 | 21.1 

1} 160 | 2).4 

} 12.8 20.8 

12 2 
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:bove table includes all the wheats 
that have been grown here continuously for 
the last five years; but to stop at this would 
be unfair to many kinds that have been 
tested for a shorter time. I therefore give 
low ten varieties in the order of their 
average yield for the last two years, placing 
the first. They are: 
Egyptian, 32.4 bu.; Mich. Amber, 31.2 bu.; 
German Emperor, 30.6 bu.; Velvet Chaff, 
Poole, 28.7 bu.; Smooth Scott, 
28.6 bu.; Raub’s Black Prolific, 
Zmmerman, 28.0 bu.; Hedges’ Prolific, 27.5 
bu.; Badger, 27.4 bu. 

The winters in this part ot the State 
west central [udiana) are generally quite 
trying on the wheat crop. Subject to heavy 
winds which toss about the little snow that 
falls, and oft repeated freezing and thaw- 
ing, wheat is usualiy more injured in this 
Vicinity during the winter, than in the 
horth part of the State or even in Michigan, 
Hardiness is therefore essential in order to 
secure a good stand, without which it is im- 
possible to obtain a good yield. The better 
average yields—especially the five-year aver- 
ages—ziven above are therefore quite reli- 
able indications as to the merits of the 
Wheats tried for exposed situations. 

Nos. 1 and 2 have been pretty thor- 
oughly tested in this vicinity. The former 
isa bearded wheat ordinarily quite plump, 
but somewhat shrunken this year. The 
latter is a smooth, dark red wheat, rather 
algular, and hence not very attractive in 
Appearance. It seems equally well adapted 
dark or light soils. The Velvet Chaff 
‘ould be sown only on the dark or rich 
8s, On thin upland soils the straw is too 
short to give satisfaction. 

We can furnish seed wheat of only two 
Varieties—those last mentioned. Parties 
desiring either kind (Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
able) should see our advertisement in this 


Paper, W. C. Larra. 
Prof. of Agriculture. 
LaParverre, Ind., Aug. 3d, 1888. 4 
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THE wheat crop of Manitoba is expected 
'0 reach 14,000,000 bushels this season. It 
S all spring wheat. Many doubt the 

sures. The acreage under wheat ‘s 432,000, 
tnd it would require an average yield of 32 
bushels per acre to produce that 14,000,000 
bushels. We doubt the figures. 





1eome miscreant poisoned with Paris green 
‘ne head of Holstein cattle valued at five 


Undred q ‘ 
aterford belonging to R. L. King, of 





THE CLOVER SEED MIDGE. 





GrRanpd Buanc, Aug. 9th, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

DEAR Srr:—-The clover weevil has reached 
us in good earnest in this county, and I dare 
say in many parts of the State. It is the 
Same little pest which has kept the clover 
from seeding in Western New York for the 
past few years, and has given us a market 
for our surplus. I noticed its work here for 
the first time late in the season of 1887, 
about time of cutting seed, and this year it 
will affect the crop from one-quarter to one- 
half. As far as I have observed it is rather 
worse in fields which were cut late for hay; 
at least one-half the headsin such fields will 
never blossom for seed, and one-half the 
remainder will throw out a few germs which 
bloom and mature. A casual glance would 
not give a suspicion of their presence in a 
field, and one would think the heads had 
gone to seed; but upon examination the 
headsappear bluish green, few or no blos3oms 
in sight, and by cutting into the bails or 
pods a small, pinkish-yellow maggot is 
found where the seed should be. To what 
extent the damage may reach this year 1 am 
unable to state, as I have been closeat home 
during haying and harvest, but will visit 
Lansing to-morrow and take notice there. 
The chances are for a total failure next year; 
at least that is the case in Western New 
York, where thousands of bushels of Michi- 
gan seed have been sold last year since the 
failure there from the same cause. 

D. P. DEWEY. 

Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Agricultural 
Coliege, in his valuable work on ‘‘ Grasses 
of North America,’’ which every farmer 
should have in his library, has the following 
to say about this pest: 

This is not only one of the most alarming 
of our clover pests, but may be regarded as 
one of the most to be dreaded insects now 
infesting the valuab'e crops of the United 
States. lt not only does very serious 
damage, but is spreading with great rapidity. 
Prof. Lintner first discovered it in a limited 
area in Eastern New York. Now—1885— 
itis known to exist in Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Ontario, Michigan, and 
all through New York. The fact that the 
insect may remain in the seed, and thus be 
carried with it any distance, adds to the 
dangers threatened by this comparatively 
new pest. The eggs are oval, pale yellow, 
and only .025 m m (.01 of an inch) long. 
Tne larva or maggot varies from white to 
dark orange or orange-red. Itis when full 
grown 2 m m (1-12 inch) long. 

The pupa is orange, with brown eyes. It 
is found in a tough silken cocoon with more 
or less earth sticking to it. 

The flies resemble closely the wheat midge, 
C. tritici. The abdomen is red, thorax 
brown sh-red. The antenne are 15-jainted 
in the male, and 16 in the female. The 
wings are hairy, the palpi and ovipositor 
each four-jointed. The male is about 1.5 
mm long, the female about3m m. The 
male expands about 3.5m m, the female 4 
mm. The size varies a little. The dark 
scales obscure the red color, so that the 
flies appear dark. Underneath the color is 
yellowish-gray. As with the wheat midge 
and Hessian fly the ovipositor and clasping 
organs are very prominent. 

Tne eggs are pushed, by means of the 
ovipositor, down into the heads of red or 
white clover, and lodged between the hairs 
that surround the separate florets. They are 
not glued nor placed inthe florets. As with 
tie Hessian fly, the eges may be laid singly, 
or in groups of two, three, four or five. As 
many as 50 eggs are sometimes placed in a 
single head of clover. 

The larva affects each seed aS much as 
does the wheat midge each wheat kernel. 

After absorbing the life from the seed the 
lurva, like the maggot of the wheat 
midge, leaves the seed and wriggles till it 
escapes from the clover head and falls to the 
earth. Often the head of clover seems alive 
aS a maggot pushes from nearly every seed 
in its effort to reach the ground. ‘The pupa 
is found in its cocoon just beneath or upon 
the earth, under some protecting leaf, etc. 
The flies have been seen in New York in 
May, August, and quite likely some flies 
may issue in October. Thus there are sure- 
ly two broods in New York, and possibly 
three. There are certainly three farther 
south. The larve will be seen full grown 
in the seed at the north in May, in July, and 
again in September. They probably pass 
the winter as pupe. 

Of late the larve have been found in seed 
in the market This is an unwelcome fact, 
and explains the rapid distribution of these 
insects. 

The only remedy suggested is deep plow- 
ing when the larve are yet only partly 
grown. It has been suggested that abandon- 
ing clover fora time might be wise. That 
this will suffice is hardly to be expected. 
There is enough wild clover to prevent the 
extermination or any great diminution of 
these insects. We can hope more from 
parasites. Already Mr. Howard finds 
Eayrtoma funebris and Piatygaster error 
engaged in this good work. Success to them 
and may their tribe increase, 

If seed is found stocked with the larve it 
should be put into a close vessel, as a jug or 
barrel, and bisulphide of carbon added. 
This will kill all the larve post haste. Even 


an open barrel, water tight, may be used by 
placing a buffalo robe, or other air tight 
—— — it. ‘Wann fact that this insect is 

as Michigan, and ibly as far 
as Illinois, makes it a pre! ay of peneral 
in‘erest. In the tuture, clover seed will be 


‘ valuable. 
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The Somerville School, St. Clair, Mich. 





VARYING METHODS OF FARM- 
ING. 

One of the incitements to the novice in 
agriculture, lie3 in the unfixity of methods, 
which is universal. Each practice is wrong 
in the eyes of some person, and the inborn 
egotism of individuals nourishes a concoit 
that he is the happy possessor of the true 
principle, the practice of which shall bring 
unvarying success. Lt is amusing to listen 
to these unemployed farmers who have 
stumbled upon some theory, and have ab- 
sorbed it. Like water ina sponge, the idea 
excludes everything else. When you have 
squeezed them with some unconsidered 
questions, and wrung them dry by applying 
some hard facts, they present about as for- 
lorn an appearance as a sandy field aftera 
dry season. It is an act of marcy to such to 
be instrumental in casting out theevil which 
possesses them, rather than to allow it 
possibly to culminate into actual practice. 
There is enough agricultural heresy afloat, 
sent out and kept under full sail by farmers 
themselves without resurrecting all the buried 
theories of the past which were once con- 
sidered true. 

In extenuation of the different beliefs and 
practices held and kept up by farmers, is 
the tact that they control only a part of the 
factors that figure in the transaction or 
transformation from the seed to the harvest- 
edcrop. Durivg all this period nature is at- 
tempting to correct the errors which the ele- 
ments, or the unsatisfactory conditions to 
which man has subjected it to, and to carry 
it forward to approximate perfection. Thus 
a thoroughly bad system is assisted and 
supplemented by a propitious season until 
it reaches the semblance of success. The 
difference will be so small that, from wide- 
ly separated comparisons, either in time or 
by distance, tne better practice and poor 
farming are accepted as equally effective in 
producing crops. Yet along the line of the 
best endeavor lies the highest average of 
success, and it is very encouraging to the 
future of farming that systems are assuming 
more regularity in methods on similar soils. 
An interchange of sentiment among farm- 
ers in sociai clubs and granges has generated 
a tendency toward uniformity in practice. 

There is still some divergent opinion re- 
garding the method of applying manure, 
whether to handle it as fast as made when 
practicable and spread it on the fields, or 
to await for the general manure hauling 
term, and then apply it to the most needy 
fields or parts of a field and plow it in at 
once. I know two thoroughly practical 
farmers who practice these two opposing 
ways. One hauls his manure as early in 
spring as possible and invariably spreads it 
as fast as drawn on either pasture or mea- 
dow lands, while the other hauls it just be- 
fore planting corn or sowing wheat and 
applies it to fields already somewhat reduced 
by. frequent cropping, depending upon this 
to restore the lost fertility. The one applies 
manures in order to make good land better, 
and the other depends upon manure to 
bring up and renew soils worked to the 
point of giving out entirely. The one has 
got ahead of the emergency which requires 
manure to grow the crop, while the other 
depends upon large supplies to insure re- 
munerative harvests. ‘There is another 
point to consider in these two practices. 
While the one retains and utilizes all the 
strength of each application, it is a question 
if the other does not lose much of its value 
through unused and unappropriated ele- 
ments because in excess of the companion- 
able elements necessury to a complete 
growth of the plant, the unappropriated 
paris escaping along with the descending 
rains to unrecoverable depths. I believe 
this latter assumption to be true. And fur- 
ther, I believe that there are no additions to 
the fertile elements of manure that accumt- 
late in the pile by decomposition; but 
rather that waste begins with fermentation 
and ends only when the manure is spread. 
To secure all waste the application should 
be upon plants already established in the 
soil and hungry for the food thus supplied. 
Grass lands and sod ground present the 
most favorable conditions for the economi- 
cal application of manure. The summer 
accumulations in the yard make a good sur- 
face application for wheat after plowing and 
before seeding, which will tell on future 
crops to a greater or more enduring extent 
than any other method. 

There are other dissimilar methods in the 
degrees of ripeness which are considered 
proper and necessary before beginning to 
harvest the crop. Some farmers wait until 
all the stalks are y2llow for fear of imma- 
turity of the grain; while others commence 
to cut when only a part of the stalk has 





turned and the berry is yet soft. The best 
argument for the latter method is the fact 
that when a farmer has once broken away 
trom his old opinions regarding the proper 
time to cut grain and has adopted early cut- 
ting, he never falls from grace, but his mis- 
takes, if any, are in cutting too green rather 
than the other extreme. There are two or 
three days at the beginningof harvest which 
are more important than any of the others. 
If they are employed in cutting as early as 
is practicable, or as soon as the lower joints 
of the straw are turned, the crop can be se- 
cured with the least loss from shelling and 
the greatest amount of nutriment in the 
fodder; while, if the two or three days are 
spent in waiting for the sun and winds to 
dry out the juices, the latter part of the la- 
bor is performed in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. 1 have known showers apparently 
to wait for the early beginner to cowplete 


his harvest and to drench the later cuttings. 
If I have any superstitions at all, they are 
the fear of untoward events to follow a 
failure to ‘‘get there’’ in good season. 


A. C. G. 
——~1o >—___ 


FEEDING FOR THE SHOW RING. 

The effect which high feeding for the 
show ring has upon breeding stock is a topic 
often discussed, and upon whieh breeders 
themselves haye very diverse views. At 
breeders’ meetings, where bits of actual ex- 
perience are detailed, it is wonderful how 
different are the results with different men. 
Here is a breeder who insists that his stock 
—cattle, sheep or hogs—breed better and do 
better when in good flesh than when thin. 
Others corroborate his statements, when 
another man, equally as reliable, and en- 
dorsed by fully as many others present, tells 
of total failures every time he has attempted 
to breed from deep-fieshed animals. And 
so the question stands, both parties positive 
that they are correct, and the young breeder 
involved ina maze of doubts which will 
cost him some years of experimenting, as 
well as some money, to settle to his own 
satisfaction. Cattle breeders discuss this 
problem more and are more at variance re- 
garding it than those interested in other 
stock. Of course a hog ora sheep may be 
sacrificed with less expense than a fine 
young bull or heifer, hence it does not affect 
breeders of those classes of stock to such an 
extent financially; but even they, in the 
case of choice animals, would undoubtedly 
like to know to just what extent high feed- 
ing can be carried without affecting the 
breeding powers of their animals. Now, 
there must be some method by which ani- 
mals can be put into good show shape and 
yet not injure their value as breeding stock. 
We know this is done in numberless in- 
stances in this State, and among different 
breeds. In the grand lot of Herefords 
owned by Messrs. Merrill & Fifield, of Bay 
City, the prize cows Lovely and Greenhorn 
always cause breeders to shake their heads 
and regret that they hive been spoiled by 
over-feeding. Yet we know that these two 
animals are not only regular breeders, but 
that they gain time every year. And if any 
one thinks their progeny suffers, a look at 
some of their produce will dissipate the be- 
lief ina moment. Each of these cows has 
given their owners some of the choicest 
things they have had from this herd. And 
we know many Shorthorn cows which carry 
a wealth of flesh and yet are hearty, vigor- 
ous, and regular breeders. On the other 
hand we have seen animals of both sexes 
and some of them valuable ones, com- 
pletely ruined by being fitted for the show 
ring. Why this difference? We believe it 
to be in the nature of the animals them- 
selves. If an animal naturally, and with- 
out forcing, carries plenty of flesh, that is 
its normal condition, and will not affect its 
procreative powers. But on the other hand, 
if an animal is inclined to be thin iu flesh 
in its natural condition, and its conforma- 
tion is such as to preclude its ever carrying 
much flesh except when highly fed with that 
object in view, such feeding is nearly sure 
to result in barrenness and to shorten its 
lite. This theory may be shown to be in- 
correct in individual cases, but it will be 
found true in a majority. Of course there 
isa great deal in the methods of feeding 
followed. If fat rather than flesh is pro- 
duced, the result is nearly always disas- 
trous. Flesh is healthy live tissue. Fat is 
really dead tissue, and does not give strength 
to its possessor. The animal which is slow 
to take on flesh is finally crowded with heat- 
ing, fat-prodacing food, and becomes bar- 
yen a8 a natural consequence. The animal 
which is always in good condition does not 
need this forcing, and escapes its con- 
sequences, 





These remarks were called out by the fol- 





lowing from a correspondent of the Mark 
Lane Hapress on ‘‘ Feeding for the Show 
Ring:”’ 

‘*As one who has had yearly practice with 
both sheep and cattle for thirty years, aliow 
me to give my experience—not an opinion. 
We will take it for granted that the male is 
never too fat as long as he is able for his 
work and isa sure stock-getter. In fact I 
would always prefer a sire well fed from his 
youth upwards as the animal calculated to 
produce the best and most vigorous stock. 
The controversy therefore centers in the 
female, and I hold that few cows or heif- 
ers can be made to present show-yard form 
without it proving prejudical to themselves 
and their offspring. A cow after she is 
full grown will stand making-up without 
further harm than shortening her years of 
breeding, but heifers fed to excess as 
yearlings and two-year-olds seldom d> the 
herd much credit in after years. No doubt 
there are notable exceptions, which may be 
pointed to by those who advocate the con- 
trary, but, as a rule, the fattening up of 
females has a decided tendency to make 
them bad milkers, barren, and short lived.’’ 

This writer’s theory is not a new one, but 
itis a singular one. The belief that a well 
fed sire and a poorly fed dam are the re- 
quisites for prolificacy seems based upon the 
same idea that the Irishman had ig feeding 
his pigs so as to produce a streak of fat and 
a streak of lean—a feast one day and starva- 
tion the next. 

In the beef breeds of cattle an animal 
which will not carry a good coat of flesh 
withcut injuring its breeding qualities is 
not a desirable one to breed from, and is 
sure to be of weak constitution or suffering 
from some organic disease. In the case of 
heifers not bred as early as usual, high 
feeding will of course be more generally in- 
jurious than with matare cows which have 
been regular breeders. But we do not be- 
lieve that any rule can be laid duwn which 
will always produce the same resuits with 
all animals. It needs both care and ex- 
perience, and a knowledge of the individual 
animals under his care to enable the 
breeder to know how each one should be 
fed to put them in that condition he thinks 
best suited to their well-being. 
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BLACK ROT AND MILDEW. 

A dispatch from Vineland, N. J., under 
date of August 3d., says that the experi- 
ments which have been condueted the 
present season on Colonél A. W. Pearson’s 
fruit farm under the supervision of the 
United States Government, have resulted in 
some valuable and important discoveries, 
particularly regarding the culture of the 
grape. Professor Scribner, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, who has spent some days 
there, expressed satisfaction as to the results 
already attained. It has been demonstrated 
that spraying the vines frequently with a 
solution of sulphate of copper and lime, 
knownas ‘‘ Bordeaux mixture,’’ will effectu- 
ally prevent both mildew and black rot. 
The spraying was begun on the Pearson 
farm on May 28, and effectually prevented 
the rot where the clusters were exposed to 
the spray. Microscopic examination reveal- 
ed the fact that the berries, after spraying, 
were encased by a metallic coating, which 
protects the grape until washed off by heavy 
rains or cracked by growth. Tue depart- 
nent recommends that the spraying be com- 
menced a week or two previons to bloom- 
ing, or about the middle of May. Experi- 
ments are now being made with a view to 
finding preventives of fungus on the foliage 
of apples, pears and cherries. The ‘‘ Bor- 
deaux mixture is prepared as follows: Dis- 
solve 16 lbs. of sulphate of copper in 22 gal- 
lons of water; in another vessel] slake 30 Ibs. 
of lime in six gallons of water. When the 
latter mixture has cooled, it is slowly pour- 
ed into the copper solution, care being taken 
to mix the fluids thoroughly by constant 
stirring. Itis well to have this compound 
prepared some days before it is required for 
use. It should be well stirred before apply- 
ing. Some have reduced the ingredients to 
two pounds of sulphate of copper and two 
pounds of lim? to 22 gallons of water, and 
have obtained good results. Well made 
pumps with specially constructed nozzles 
are required for the application of this com- 
pound, unless we resort to the tedious and 
wasteful method of using brooms or wisps 
made of slender twigs, which are dipped in- 
to the compound and then switched right 
and left so as to spray the foliage. 

English Milling and English Wheat 
Raising, 











Another point, in all respects discourag- 
ing to the cultivation of wheat in England, 
is found in the complete revolution during 
the last ten years in corn milling machinery 
described by Mr. W. Proctor Baker, of 
Bristol. There has been in fact, not a mere 
substitution of one machine for another, or 
of one series of machines for another, but 
there has been a change of the principle and 
mode of procedure. The old system of *‘ low 
grinding ’’ by millstones, so well calculated 
for producing flour from soft, teuder wheats, 
such as are produced in England, has been 
entirely superseded by the Hungarian and 
American ‘‘ gradual reduction” process by 
‘roller mills.’? Not only does this system 
require the wheat to be dry, hard and brit- 
tle, so as to secure the requisite cracking 
and gradual reduction, but anything in the 
form of a soft or moist wheat is most injari- 
ous to the machinery and the products. It 
rolls into a paste, steam is generated, and 
the flour works into balls, becomes attached 
to the rollers, turns sour, and in fact, throws 
the entire process out of gear. ‘‘It is be- 
cause of these troubles that owners of milis 





on a large scale will not employ native Eng- 
lish wheats in damp seasons. No conces- 
sion ot price is sufficient inducement to 
them to risk the disorganization of the mill, 
and probable loss of reputation by turning 
out inferior, irregular flour.’”’ There are, 
however, two modes in which these wheats 
may be used—first, by submitting them to 
an artificial drying process; and second, by 
mixing them with some description of very 
brittle wheat, and allowing the mixture to 
lie for some weeks, until the brittle wheat 
absorbs some of the moisture of the native 
wheat, to the mutual advantage of both.— 
Science. 





THE SOMERVILLE SCHOOL. 

Some time ago we referred to the grea‘ 
advantages offered by this school to parents 
who wished to give their daughters a thor- 
ough education coupled with sound health, 
We this week give an illustration of the 
school, which is pleasantly situated on the 
St. Clair River, in the town of that name. 
We do not know of an institution whose 
surroundings are more beautiful, or whose 
management deserves highercommendation. 
A visit to it by parents who have daughters 
to educate will be all that is needed to im- 
press them with its superior advantages. 
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AMERICAN LARD IN ENGLAND, 








We clip the following from an English 
paper of late date: 

‘* Attention continues to be directed to 
the vast scale on which fraud is being prac- 
tised in the manufacture of so-called 
‘American lard.’ Two prosecutions, fol- 
lowed by convictions, took place at Wed- 
nesbury last week, the stipendiary indulg- 
ing in some severe remarks about this 
system of robbing the English people. ‘The 
disclosures first made by Mr. Campbell 
Brown, the Liverpool analyst, have been 
followed by others equally startling. Mr. 
Carter Bell, the Cheshire County analyst, 
informed the Quarter Sessions at Chester 
that this rubbish is being sent to this 
country in ‘millions of pounds.’ Mr. Bell 
has examined some samples of the new 
‘article of commerce,’ and his statement is 
that in many cases the preparation is ‘ en- 
tirely composed of cottonseed oil and 
stearine.’ All makers, of course, do not 
carry the fraud quite to this point; but 
where genuine lard is used at all, it appears 
in most instances to be very sparingly em- 
ployed. This is avery serious matter for 
the British farmer and the public. It is 
not, of course, alleged that pure American 
lard has wholly disappeared from the mar- 
ket. It is to be had in abundance, and con- 
sumers have it in their power to secure for 
it more than a fair chance in the competi- 
tion with the counterfeit or compound 
article.’’ 

There is a bill now pending in Congress, 
wiich contemplates the prevention of the 
sale of acompound of the products of cat- 
tle and cotton seed oil as lard. Of course 
the manufacturers of this compound are 
opposing the bill, and as one of the argu- 
ments against its passage say that the 
manufacturers of pure lard are in the habit 
of converting diseased hogs and pregnant 
sows into their choicest brands of pure 
family lard. In an investigation which 
took place lately, a St. Louis manufacturer 
of the pure lard admitted that he had used 
diseased hogs in the manufacture of his 
pure lard, but claimed as a justification that 
he had to do this to successfully compete 
with the cotton seed oil adulterators. This 
is a nice state of affairs. Does’ any one 
wonder that European nations look with 
suspicion on the American hog or its pro“ 
ducts, or that they should adopt laws to 
protect the health of their people by ex- 
cluding these vile compounds of the un- 
scrupulous American manufacturer? 

The bill now before Congress will proba- 
bly die in committee, and will be supple- 
mented by a general one, covering adultera- 
tions of all kinds. It cannot be made too 
stringent or passed too quickly. 
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Indian Wheat. 


Prof. Robert Wallace, Professor of Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy in Edinburg 
University, Scotland, after four months’ in- 
vestigation of India the past summer, gives 
it as his opinion that the fear of competition 
from that source has been largely exaggerat- 
ed. He says itis a mistake to think that 
the Indian area in wheat will increase in 
the next ten years in the same ratio as it 
has in the past five years. It will increase 
gradually, but the difficulties in the way 
will prevent any such development of ex- 
ports as has caused so much alarm of late. 
The late rapid growth of the wheat crop has 
been due to the fact that much of it was 
produced on land previously occupied for 
some other crop. This substitution cannot 
go on much longer, for the teeming millions 
of that empire must have food to live on, 
and only in the newer parts of the country 
can the wheat area be much further ex- 
tended. There are great difficulties in the 
way of developing new sections in that 
country. First, because it is hard to get 
workmen to settle in new districts; and 
secondly, there is want of money, & want of 
the necessary extra supply of power. Again, 
since wheat requires reasonably dry land, 
failures must occur every few years in the 
moist climate of thatcountry. A continuous 
growth of wheat on lands heretofore 
cropped with legaminous plants, such as 
clover, etc., is also tending}to exhaust the 
soil, and the yield of wheat per acre is bound 
to diminish. Prof. Wallace concludes by 
warning people to beware of Indian wheat 
statistics, which are not compiled from re- 
turns made by practical wheat growers, and 
are based to a considerable degree on guess- 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE, 





What Hes Been and Is Being Done to 
Encourage a Taste for and a Knowl- 
edge of Agriculture. 





Paris, July 15, 1888. 
The population of France is close on 38,- 
000,000; of this total, 21,000,000 are en- 
gaged in agriculture, a profession in which 
one hundred milliards of francs are invest- 
ed. France is a country of small cx!tures; 
the general size of farms is a mean average; 
large holdings are rare. What measures are 
taken to instruct these millions in their 
calling, and how do such work? It was 
only about 1790 that legislators gave a 
serious thought to agriculture. It was then 
proposed to nominate a special minister to 
take charge of that important branch of 
national wealth. Later, other projects were 
mooted, as the founding of farmers’ socie- 
ties, prize meetings and practical instruc- 
tors to make known the advantages of 
sowing wheat in autumn. 
Prussia was earlier in the field, as Fred- 
erick II. between 1763 and 1788 expended 
160,000,000 francs on agricultural schools, 
and yet Prussia both in climate, soil and 
resources was much inferior to France. In- 
deed after the battle of Jena, in 1806, Prus- 
Sia, although defeated and numbering but 
7,000,000 of population, immediately found- 
ed the famous agricultural school at Moeglin, 
with Thaer for director. Tallyrand pre- 
sented to the Constituent Assembly a pro- 
ject for agricultural education, and Lavoisier 
applied his chemical discoveries on Ven- 
domois estate. But it is to F. de Neufelia- 
teau must revert the honor of suggesting 
the Agronomical Institute or University in 
1800, and which was realized half a century 
later. 
The revolution and the Napoleonic wars 
left France no time for the arts of peace. 
The restored Bourbons did nothing for agri- 
cultural education. The only effort in that 
sense during their reign, was by Mathieu de 
Dombsale, whose name is a housebold word 
with French farmers. In 1818, he estab- 
lished at Roville, near Nancy, a kind of ex- 
perimental and model farm of 260 acres, 
with difficulty obtained by subscription a 
sum of 45,000 fr. to work his plans. He 
translated the works of Thaer and Sir John 
Sinclair. The institution disappeared in 
1842, but Dombsale had left his mark; he 
succeeded in popularizing the three course 
rotation, and of substituting a root crop for 
the idle fallow. He implanted also numer- 
ous other good points of husbandry, and 
above all he formed pupils to propagate his 
ideas, the most eminent of whom was M. 
Reiffel, the founder of the regional school of 
agriculture at Grand Jouan, in the Depart- 
ment of the Loire-{nfirieme, and which is at 
present flourishing. 

In 1792 it was suggested that the elements 
of agriculture be taught once a week in the 
primary or national schools. Both the 
teachers and the populations petitioned for 
that advantage. But nothing came from 
thi: excellent intention. And strange, in 
1833 when Guigot propounded his vast 
scheme of national education, he com- 
pletely overlooked the paramuunt claims of 
agriculture. It was only in 1838 the idea 
was boldly taken in hand, when Parliament 
was asked to attach chairs of agriculture to 
tothe Normal or training schools for teach- 
ers. It was but logical to demand that to 
teach agriculture the teacher should himself 
be taught. This plan was sanctioned by a 
decree in 1839, and a few Departmental 
Training schools had their professor of 
agriculture and school farm: At best it was 
only an experiment. 

Five days after the successful revolution 
of 1848, a decree was published to enforce 
that of 1839, relative to agricultural profes- 
sorships being attached to the Normal col- 
leges; it was also urged to teach the prin- 
ciples of rural economy in the national 
schools. The authorities were still handi- 
gapped by the political situation of the 
country. Louis Philippe’s government had 
granted subsidies to three agricultural 
colleges created by private enterprise— 
Grignon, Grand Jouan and La Saulsaic; 
helped school farms, and nominated in- 
spectors of agriculture. But it was M. 
Tourret, Minister of Agriculture, who in 
1848 brought forward a vast scheme for 
agronomical education. It was to embrace 
three degrees, like the general instruction of 
the country—primary, secondary and supe- 
rior. In other words, model farm schools, 
regional or departmental colleges, and a 
central university or agronomical institute. 
The base of this plan exists. 

The farm schools were to bring home and 
on the spot practical improvements to the 
cultivators; they were direeted by com- 
petent teachers and managed at their own 
risks and perils; conducted in accordance 
with and subject to official programmes and 
inspection; pupils were to remain three or 
four years, were admitted by local jury who 
granted them certificates on learning; the 
State’s aid was limited to an annual dona- 
tion of 250 fr. per pupil. 

Above the farm school was the regional 
or departments’ agricultural college, of 
which that at Grand Jouan, founded in 
1840, was the type. These colleges were to 
represent a well defined and ameliorated 
type or culture, harmonizing with a group 
of departments, or a region; science was to 
march here hand in hand with practice; the 
State worked them at its own expense; con- 
ducted experiments, and the pupil boarders 
paid 750 fr. a year; there were a few sizare« 
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sROVEMENT OF FRUITS. 


mM 
mas Meehan, late editor of the 
‘hrontcle, now merged into 
Garden, in a paper furnish- 
eriean Nurserymen’s Association 
roit meeting, said: 

+ | cannot attest my sympathy 
rother nurserymep, by my person- 
> with them to-day. The pen isa 

tute. Mr. Watrous suggests 1 

r afew thoughts on the im- 

f fruits. 
uprovement. There has been 
n some respects, but the gener- 
been retrograde. Take 
Thousands enjoy them 
ndred could years ago. But 
’ to the culturist. The fruit 
-oved. No variety is better, or 
mundantly than any that were 


nas 


» sucar flavored with straw- 


» days strawberries for 


ter of a century ago. I tnow 

ry to smile at the retrospective 

ier folks. They are told that 

*hantment to the view, but 

ve could go to the strawberry 
regretting that we did not; 

sugar with us. We now 


Is it not the same | 


to take into their own hands, more than 
they have done, the improvement of fruits, 
intelligently keeping in view desirable 
points, and ultimately selecting from seed- 
lings till they accomplish their ends. It will 
surely pay. 





BLACK KNOT. 





Prof. Chas. Peck, State Botanist of New 
York, read a paper before the Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Ballston, N. Y., June 19, in which 
he gave the following information relative 
to this disease: 

The most natural and effective remedy is 
that which at once suggests itself to almost 
every mind. It is simply to cut off or prune 
away the excrescences. The mycelium is 
deep seated and protected by the surround- 
ing tissues, so that external applications 
would not be likely to destroy it. But in 
cutting away the knots two or three things 
should be borne in mind. Should the 
branch be cut up close to the knot, it is 
| quite likely that some of the extremities of 
ithe mycelial threads would be left in the 
| wood, and they might produce a new ex- 
| crescence. To avoid this danger, the cut 
| Should be made three or four inches below 
|} the knot. Sometimes a knot may occupy 
| but one side of a large branch, which it may 

In such a case shave 





be desirable to save. 
| off the knot, taking with it the surrounding 
sap wood, a little distance above and below, 
| for the purpose of getting all the myceliam 
‘if possible. (Secretary Woodward finds that 
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Gooseberries and Currants. 


The following paper was read by Mr. E. 
W. Allis at the July meeting of the Lena- 
wee County Horticultural Society: 

Together with the gooseberry should be 
classed the currant—red and white. The 
same insect enemies prey upon the plant 
and foliage. Each furnishes an acid that is 
wholesome and craved by the convalescent 
from a lingering illness, Their habits and 
manner of growth are similar, and they 
ripen at about the same time. 

Smith’s Seedling, very mild; Mountain 
Seedling is very sour. The Industry, an 
English variety, is much praised. Most of 
the foreign sorts are subject to mildew and 
blight in this country, but the berries are 
fine where they can be raised. 

Either gooseberries or currants may be 
propagated by layers by bending a limb to 
the ground and fastening by means of a 
wooden pin made from the fork of a small 
limb, by cutting one branch short and the 
other longer, and thrusting the longer end 
into the ground with the short hook across 
the layered branch, and cover lightly with 
soil, leaving the end of the branch project- 
ing. Other than by seeds, this is nature’s 
way, often using a matting of grass instead 
of the sharpened stick to keep it in contact 
with the moist ground till the roots appear. 
Cuttings should be made several inches in 
length from the previous season’s growth, 
and before the leaves start, set in the 
ground nearly to the upper one or two buds, 
so to point toward the sun at mid-day. 





s? I say eh for in ee an application of turpentine to the wound | gometimes these will not grow well, on ec- 
he g oe : amr et kills any remaining mycelium, and prevents | count of a drouth, but in most seasons a 
\ - te i the recurrence of the knot in this place.) It large number of plants may be raised this 
\- caememagers om me | might be well to cover large wounds thus way. 
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iit has come to be generally accepted as 
i that the present order of nature could 
{possibly exist had not Providence im- 
wed the tendency to vary, when the 
as machine of life was set going. But 
sy movement of nature is rhythmic, there 
sopposing forces at every step. Water 
ho 20t flow over the shore without leaving 
ple marks on the sand, heated air can not 
eona warm day, but wecan see its vi- 
tions. Wind can not play over the grass 
rs. Aallmmt we can trace its tremulous agitation, and 
e growth of plants has the same vibratory 
Continuous advance and rest 
All 





ement. 














z forces, and in the evolution of opposing 
ees hybridism is one. A plant with com- 
tively sour fruit has a seedling with 
JN MiBrcet fruit. Insects, or the wind, carry the 
PETU len of the parent, or those like the par- 
nperiogme:: to the new departure, and the next gen” 
nition produces fruit neither sweet or sour. 
teadventurous youngster is brought back 
ain toward the ranks. It is next to im- 
sible to make any good use of hybridiz- 
: or crossiug in improving fruits. 
the origination of new races it is 
nvaluable. There was a time 
ten people believed hybrids were sterile. 
Tey saw that the poor mule was sterile, 
ved at the conclusion that that was 
allthings. Truly some hybrids are 
terile, but then there are numerouscases cf 
y among individuals not hybrids. 
ean horticulturists suraly Know that 
s are net necessarily sterile. Rogers, 
over a quarter of a century ago, 
Miuced a new race of grapes between two 
We all know this race is not ster- 
Tne race having been once established, 
isziven us by natural variation a great ad- 
nce. This is the only place we know of a 
ainty that the founders of new races 
re hybrid. Various raspberries and 
wseberries have been hybridized but no 
ew race has sprung from them. But there 
races from supposed hybrids, supposed 
yorids with good reason. There can be but 
tle doubt that the Keiffer pear and its 
ndred originated as a hybrid between two 
good species, as also is the type of black- 
etry of which the Wilson is the representa- 
‘ve. It is believed that the Siberian crab 
the common apple have given us a by- 
, and there may be some others. 


TEN 


1 race 


i ice we haye the new race we must look to 

a ‘section of seedlings for the improvements 

Yedesire. It is by no means clear that en- 

— Troument has anything to do with direct- 

ism™ Hl new forms. But the forms having once 

§routed into existence from the original 

" Movidential germs, if one may so speak, 

es: “vironment has a great deal to do with the 

servation of the sprouting being. If the 

7.00 YWwiation be in the direction of tenderness 

t ‘severe climate wiil kill it, if it prefer a 

ist atmosphere and finds itself ina dry 

“ % le it beeomes uneasy, or if it be one de- 
al 


tanding higher natrition than usual, and it 
tnds itself where poverty reigns, it will do 
Ue good. Weean only tell from experi- 
‘tee whether the variation is in the line«f 
What we want, and then from that we must 
“lect seed, and again trom that as it ap- 
moaches the typa we have set for ourselv: s. 





The introduction of new species for hy- 
tridizatic n, or the importation of new vari- 
“es from abioad all have their uses as giv- 
% us hew lines for starting on, but selec- 
“0 must be the chief weapon in our war 
Nainst rough nature. 

‘think the want of real progress noted 
the begiuning of this essay, comes from 
“ much attention to crossing by the more 
welligent among us, and the chapter of ac- 
“ents Which bas left often to ignoramuses 
 Mtrocuction of new fruits. Once adver- 
~_ xtensively the best of nurserymen 

‘o keep them. His business is to sup- 
fat the public has been taught by the 
vert isements to demand. A variety found 
Meadow, pronounced superb at the 
“Der grocery, and endorsed as the best in 


we 


“World by the respectaple justice-of-the- 
see *, Or the trathtul village clergyman, is 
840 bring fame and fortune to the 
“roducer if } 


ps née will only venture his cash 
Priuter’s ink, We can do better than 


this, 


It seems to me the daty of nurserymen 





Perhaps one exception may 

be made to this rele. If a tree is first seen 

to be affected when in full leaf, and the 

knots are so numerous that their removal 

would cause serious injury to the tree, it 

might be better to wait till the leaves have 
fallen, before resorting to this excessive 
pruning. They could then be removed with 
greater safety tothe tree. But ordinarily, 

the few knots that appear in a first attack 
can be removed with safety at any time. 

On no account should the knots be allowed 
to remain on the trees during the winter. 
They should all be destroyed as soon as the 
leaves have fallen so that they can easily be 
detected. In this way the development of 
the crop of winter spores will be prevented, 
apd so much will be accomplished in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. Every 
man who owns a plum tree or acherry tree, 
should make it a rule to examine his trees in 
the fall, and tocut away and burn every 
black knot found. There is need of unity 
of action in this matter. If one man neg- 
lects to do this, even though all his neigh- 
bors are faithful in the matter, he may thus 
perpetuate the disease by raising annually a 
crop of black knot spores with which re- 
peatedly to infect his neighbors’ trees. This 
is a case in which self interest and public 
good go hand in hand. It is better for all 
that each should attend to this business 
faithfully, systematically and thoroughly. 

Let no black knots remain on the trees 
during the winter. With this work thor- 
oughly done there would still remain, in 
some localities, a chance for infection from 
diseased wild trees in the vicinity. Solongas 
black knots remain on these, care and watch- 
fulness must not be omitted. It is scarce- 
ly to be expected that fiuit-growers will go 
into all the uncultivated and mountainous 
regions of the land to find and destroy the 
knots on all the wild plum and cherry trees. 
Still less is it to be expected that all such 
trees will be cut down, because they might 
possibly nourish and propagate the disease. 
But it might be practicable for every owner 
of a farm to see that no black knots are al- 
lowed to winter on his land, either on the 
cultivated or wild trees. In most localities 
the danger of infection from wild trees has 
been reduced to almost a minimum by the 
thorough clearing up of the country. 

‘* The danger of infection is also greatly 
diminished by giving good cultivation 
and sufficient nourishment to the tree. I 
have observed a choke-cherry tree standing 
on the margin of a barnyard where it ob- 
tained an abundant supply of the nourish- 
ment such a place affords. It grows thrift- 
ily and bears large crops of fruit. It has 
never been affected with black knot, though 
the species is especially liable to attack, 
and though affected plum trees have grown 
within 200 or 300 feet of it for several years. 

Those well-known and successful nursery- 
men, Ellwanger & Barry, say in a recent 
catalogue of fruit trees: ‘* Nothing is more 
favorable to the growth of the black fungus 
or knot than neglect. We have seen trees 
growing in grass in some uncultivated door 
yards transformed into a mere mass of 
black knot, while trees in neighboring gar- 
dens under good cultivation, were entirely 
exempt. In our specimen plum orchard it 
does occasionally make its appearance, but 
we instantly remove it. Our preventives 
and remedies are good, clean culture and 
prompt amputation. We are able to fruit in 
the most successful manner seventy or eigh- 
ty varieties of plums annually, getting not 
merely a few scattering fruits, but full 
crops weighing down the branches.’’ 

It is quite evident then, that the black 
knot is no insurmountable obstacle, not 
even a formidable one, to the raising of 
good crops of plums and cherries. it mere- 
ly makes necessary a little care and atten- 
tion. It is with these fruits as with evary- 
thiug else worth having. A price must be 
paid for them. A little extra labor, intelli- 
gently and judiciously appiied, will give us 
the mastery of the black knot, and will be 
abundantly rewarded by good crops of plums 
and cherries. 


crop of spores. 
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A NOVEL idea to most fruit-growers is that 
of Prof. HH. Meiller, who says the best time to 
prune grape vines is when the fruit is ripen- 
ing, a8 the superfluous young shoots draw 
sugar from the ripening fruit. 











lay stress on the old, well known uses to 
which this fruit is put, but I do think its 
value is but half appreciated. People rush 
around in July in search of health; let me 
recommend the current cure. If any one is 
languid, depressed in spirits, inclined to 
headaches, and generally ‘out of sorts,’ 
let him finish his breakfast daily for a 
month with a dish of freshly picked cur- 
rants. He will soon almost doubt his own 
identity, and may even think that he is be- 
coming a good man. He will be more gal- 
lant tohis wife, kinder to nis children, 
friendlier to hig neighbors, and more open- 
handed to every good cause. Work will 
soon seem play, and play fun. In brief, the 
truth of the ancient pun will be verified, 
that ‘‘the power to live a good life depends 
largely upon the liver.”? Out upon the non- 
sense of taking medicine and nostrums dur- 
ing the currant season! Let it be taught at 
the theological seminaries that the currant 
is ‘a means of grace.’ It is a corrective, 
and that is what average humanity most 
needs.”’ 





Increasing Black Cap Raspberries. 


The method of propagation of the black 
cap raspberry is peculiar. If grown from 
seeds, as it may * ‘aw varieties are 
originated, thoug. that these are 
only slight variation. a the original 
types. Since the large vhio and the still 
larger Gregg have come into bearing I find 
a gradual increase in the sizeof wild berries 
in the corners of the fences where the seeds 
of these new sorts have been sown by birds 
and other agencies. But for the practical 
farmer the only propagation of the black is 
by plants growing from the tip ends, the 
present season’s growth. After the crop is 
ripened on the old stems, and sometimes be- 
fore, the new shoots will stretch themselves 
into a long snake-like growth naked of 
leaves, and with a litttle fancy, might rep- 
resent the snake’s head. If this end be 
allowed to touch soft earth roots catch hold, 
the bud shoots up and in a few months 
there is a vigorous young plant. Only the 
tip ends should be used. If other shoots on 
the layer are made to grow they will be less 
vigorous, and after afew years will be at- 
tacked by red rust. But the tips may be 
multiplied almost indefinitely by pushing 
back the ends of shoots and causing side 
branches to grow, each of which will grow a 
plant from its tip end.—Philadelphia 
Press. 





The Result of an Experiment. 


Galen Wilson, in the W. Y. Tribune, 
says: Accidents often drive one into new 
and useful fields of observation. My supply 
of cabbage plants, except 500, having been 
destroyed, others had to be sought. Those 
saved were transplanted when at the usual 
size, but made slow progress in growth, and 
ten per cent died. Ten days later a lot of 
very large plants was purchased because no 
others could be found. They were general- 
ly a foot high or more, and some had begun 
to head. They were grown thickly and con- 
sequently ‘‘ leggy,’ and being put out ona 
hot, sunny day, it was nou expected that 
many of them would live. The roots were 
placed from four to six inches in the 
soil. The plants wilted flat the first 
day, but next morning were erect and 
continued so, and proceeded at once to 
make rapid growth. Out of several thous- 
ands not two per cent died, and they can 
now be distinguished from the smaller and 
earlier set plants as far as the field can be 
seen. The reasons for their superiority are: 
There was a larger and fuller growth of fo- 
liage and root to begin with; and the roots 
were placed so deep in the soil that moist- 
ure did not fail them as it did the smaller 
plants set nearer the surface. They do not 
show leggishness. now. ‘What was consider- 
ed a calamity when the home-grown plants 
were destroyed proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. None but large, leggy plants for 
me in the future. Cabbage worms trouble, 
but a teaspoonful of roaddust to a plant 
after every rain-shower effectually checks 
their ravages. 





A {Benton HARBOR fruit-grower grew 
strawberries enough on 84 square rods of 
ground to net him $96 22. And he says it was 
not a good year for strawberries, either. 





FLORICULTURAL, 





A CORRESPONDENT Of Vick's Magazine 
Says verg truly that those who have but lit- 
tle time to devote to flower culture make a 
mistake in growing annuals only, thinking 
that they can do this easier than they can 
care for border plants. The saving of time 
and labor is all in favor of border plants. A 
border of hardy plants once established is 
good for years. If properly cared for they 
will improye from year to year. 





A GENTLEMAN of Salem, Mass., by the 
aid of good culture and liberal manuring, 
produced a stalk of Lilium auratum which 
bore 140 blooms on a stalk seven feet high 
and almost two inches in diameter. This 
extraordinary number of blossoms was fully 
expanded when a photograph of the stalk 
was taken. The bulb was planted in good 
sandy loam, liberally mulched, and received 
waterings of liquid manure occasionally, 





ir requires some care to train Carnations 
to a good shape. The best plan when 
grown in pots is to drive a slender stake in 
the center for support, pinch out the tops of 
tall, sprawling stalks, and encourage new 
shoots from the root. A correspondent of 
Vick's Magazine plants hers in nothing but 
leaf-mould and sand, and drench them once 
a week with liquid manure. Soot is also 
good for them, and they love heat and sun- 
light. 





Vick’s MAGAZINE suggests that Golden 
Rod and Asters, which are particularly 
American flowers, and quite universally dis- 
tributed in all parts of the country, ought 
to be selected as our national flowers, being 
appropriate emblems of endurance, vigor, 
light and freedom. The Trailing Arbutus 
has been suggested to fill the position, but 
it iscommon to but few portions of the 
country; and the pansy also, which is but a 
garden variety of a European plant. The 
national emblem ought to be a flower pecu- 
liar to our own land and one quite general- 
ly diffused. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Indiana 
Farmer who ia traveling in California thus 
describes the famous Snow Plant of the 
Sierras: The Snow Plant (Sarcodes san- 
gutnea) is a parasite that grows on the roots 
of trees, usually those of pine, and three or 
four inches below the surface. The whole 
plant is succulent, and all above the soil,— 
leaf, stem and flower,—is of light blood red 
color, sometimes shading to dark purple. 
The portion below the soil is of a pale pink, 
fading to white when deep in the ground. 
The usual height of the plant is from 10 to 
20 inches, some specimens reaching two 
feet. It loves the mountains, and I believe 
is never found at a less elevation than 4,000 
feet above the sea, almost up to the snow 
limit. I have heard of plants being grown 
from seed, but it is next thing to impossible 
to grow them in ordinary garden soil, or in 
low elevations. There is but one species, 
and no known varieties. The plant grows 
compact, and in leaf and flower, and gener- 
al form, resembles a red hyacinth. 





Tue Horticultural Times says that for 
the decoration of greenhouses and conserva- 
tories in summer, there are few fiowers more 
desirable than the Achiumenes. Their flowers 
are of most delicate beauty, varying from 
pure white to rose, lilac, scarlet, and most 
brilliant crimson. The little scaly buds or 
rhizomes should be set away as grown, and 
kept perfectly dormant in winter—secure 
from extreme cold, the soil moistened suf- 
ficiently to keep the little roots from drying 
up and wasting theirstrength. Just here is 
the source of many disappointments when 
roots are brought upin the spring. They 
have remained in dry, hard soil so long that 
they have not sufficient vitality left to 
sprout, though seeming sound. In February 
or March, they should be shaken out of the 
old soil and repotted in a light mixture of 
leaf-mould and sandy loam in well-drained 
pots, in groups or singlespecimens. Water 
moderately and keep in a warm, sunny situ- 
ation until buds form, then move to a light 
but somewhat shady spot. The blooms last 
longer and are prettier than when exposed 
to hot sunshine or winds. They bloom at 
the axils of the leaves, and will continue to 
grow and flower from early summer to late 
autumn. When done flowering withhold 
water gradually. 











Horticultural Items. 





SAUGATUCK shipped the first of the peach 
crop July 26th, 13 baskets. 





A SoutH HAVEN man recently shipped ten 
baskets of Madeline pears, the product of one 
tree. 





THERE are said to be three thousand acres 
of blackberries ripening in the vicinity of 
Benton Harbor. 





THE South Haven Messenger says Mr. J. N. 
Stearns bas one of the finest fruit farms in 
that vicinity, so noted for excellent fruit- 
tarming. 





TALK about boys not being berry-pickers! 
The Benton Harbor Palladium tells of two 
lads of 14 and 16 who picked 140 and 144 
quarts of raspberries in five hours. 





Tue shipping season for peaches is fairly 
open in the peach belt. On the lst two thous- 
and baskets were sent to Chicago; since then 
the sh:pments have very materially increased. 





THE raspberry crop in the vicinity of Ben, 
ton Harbor is immense. The Alden company 
put up from six thousand to seven thousand 
cans daily. The muskmelon crop is also ex- 
cellent. 





WHITE huckleberries are rare, there are 
but few places where they grow in any quan- 
tity. A Pennsylvania farmer owns the larg- 
est known patch of them, and sells the crop 
annually at a considerable advance over the 
price paid for the common sort. The berries 
are large and very sweet. 





A New JERSEY man who owned atract of 
barren, sandy soil presumably worth nothing, 
agriculturally speaking, sold part of it to a 
thrifty Indian, who undertook its reclamation 
and this year sold $2,000 worth of blackber- 
ries from it. There’s nothing improbable 
about this except the Indian part. 

UnwEss the clusters of flowers and green 
fruit which form on the tomato vines la e in 
the season are picked off, the vines will be 








laden with unripe fruit when the frost comes. 


| Cut away all the immature fruit the vines 


cannot ripen, and you will have larger, finer, 
and better quality fruit in consequence, 





J. H. HAE, the peach-grower of South 
Glastonbury, Conn., who raises small fruits 
extensively, says: *‘We hear indeed about 
the successful cultivator who produces 6,000 
to 8,000 quarts of berries to the acre, and 
sells them for 15 cents a quart, while nothing 
is said of ‘the ninety and nine just men,’ who 
raise 2,000 quarts and sell them for five cents, 
But at present I advise those who are estab- 
lished in the business to hold on; cultivate 
fewer acres, give better care to what they 
have, and let new beginners not begin.” 





THE Massachusetts Pioughman says: “If 
large-sized and well matured pears are ex- 
bected it is absolutely necessary that the 
fruit be thinned on all trees that have on 
thern pears in clusters; only one pear should 
come from one blossom bud, and the fruit 
should be so thinned as to leave the pears to 
hang singly, and several inches apart when 
fully grown. To thin pears as they ought to 
be requires practice and courage. Very few 
fruit-growers at first have courage to pick 
off these pears where they leave but one, but 
on many trees where the fruit sets well this 
should be done, if first quality fruit is to be 
secured. 
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BEEKEEPERS in tie Saginaw valley re- 
port a light honey crop. -The season of 
fruit bloom was short and rainy. 





ABNER Brown, possibly the most ex- 
tensive apiarist in Ingham County, states 
the honey yield this year will be an abso- 
lute failure. His 41 colonies will not pro- 
duce more than enough to feed them during 
the winter.—Lansing Republican. 





Ovr ofa total of 300,000 bee-keepers in 
the United States, less than 300 have be- 
come members Of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
Unless more furds are forthcoming, the 
Clark case at Arkadelphia, which has al- 
ready cost the Union $125, and is to come 
up for a new tria!, wil! have to go by default. 
PLT ee ee eee 
THE manager of the apiary of D. A. 
Jones at Breeton, Ont., has been unable to 
rear queens successfully, losing at least 75 
per cent on their first flight. A martin was 
82en to catch a bee, and as there were a num- 
ber flying about, one was shot and found to 
contain a number of bees. The mystery as 
to what became of the bees was solved at 
once. 





Mrs. Harrison, inthe P airie Farmer, 
says: ‘There has been a shower of honey in 
this locality from the basswood; something 
unusual, but like a thunder-shower, heavy 
and soon over. Those colonies that were 
in good condition—had their dishes right 
side up to catch it—are no longer poor, but 
rich in choice stores. The change from 
poverty to riches was so sudden that the 
bees had not wax scales secreted with 
which to build comb, but filled every empty 
cell. In order to have a share of this sweet- 
ness, as it were to take toll, I extracted 
combs where there was no brood before it 
was sealed. It was of course unripe, not 
sufficiently evaporated, and 1 put it out in 
the sun to boil, with the thermometer play- 
ing around the hundred. What I have is in 
vessels of tin or glass, with cheese cloth tied 
over to keep out insects and allow the moist- 
ure to pass off. When it is sufficiently ripen- 
ed, it can be stored away, and will keep for 
all time free from souring. 





IN reply to a correspondent who com- 
plains that his bees betake themselves to 
the woods in spite of the inducements offer- 
ed them in the way of commodious hives, 
etc., the Canadian Bee Journal says: ‘* On 
very hot days we have sometimes felt cer- 
tain the bees would go away if we had not 
shaded them. It is not a bad plan, if it is 
very hot, to pour a couple of pails of water 
on the ground around the hive, and a little 
on the lid, making it cool all around the 
hive. It seems to please the bees and they 
will remain quiet and busy capping their 
combs and drawing out foundation much 
quicker than they otherwise would. When 
swarms seem not inclined to stop, we have 
placed brush over the top and about the 
hives, and by sprinkling well with the cold 
water, after having saturated the ground 
around them we have found they had no de- 
sire to go away.”’ 
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Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
home equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This “good name 
at home” is “a tower of strength abroad.”’ 

It would require a volume 


People to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 
, living at 28 East Pine 
Lowell "sts livin 


Street, Lowell, for 15 years 
employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sore come on his leg, 
which troubled him a year, when he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a short time disappeared. 

Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 


tral Street, Lowell, had Praise 
swellings and lumps ’ 

on his face and neck, Hood’s 
which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 


rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room, 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor 5. Preparedonly 
by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Nervous Debility 


WEAKNESS, &c., and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretions, excesses, overwork of the brain 
& nervous system,speedily and radically cured il 


Winchester’s Specific Pil 


rely vegetable preparation, the most success. 
ful remed news: Send for circular. Price $) 
x boxes, 85, by mall. WINCHESTER 
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KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 


SEWING MACHINE. 


our customers at about cost. 


each Machine. 


HIGH-ARM IMPROV 


WP With each of these machines we furnish one Raffler, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Oil, one Gauge, one 
Gauge Thum)-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. _ These articles are all included in the price named. 


@# Bear in mind that these machines are thoroughly;made and of first-class workman- 


best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 
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Machines 


NE-THIRD PRICE! ! 


THE NEW any 
GRRATLY IMPROVRD 


lcH-ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market, 





sy oe 


SINGER. 





ae 


D 





EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$18.00 |! 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. 
machine sold before for less than three times this price. 


LOW-ARM MACHINE 


THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


There never was a high-arm 





<, ABWIB ,, BYU} OF UOIZAIUOS 
“ANG S,AB9A BUG SEPN[IU] YOIUM 


91S 0} CHNNGAA AOLUd 


> 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State ! 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 
soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them te 
Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 


A full set of attachments included with 





they will do. 
finely finished. 





wet! ors y 4 
Che instruction book contains a large engraving of each, with full direc- 


tions for using. The furniture is blac 
In fact, we claim the 


a wider range of work than any machine in the market. . 


THE HIGH-ARM “JEWEL” 


ONE OF THE BEST FINISHED AND HANDSOMEST MACHINES MADE. 
PRICE, $21.00. 


Which also includes a Year’s Subscription to the “‘ Farmer.® 


This is the latest improvement in Sew- 
ing Machines, and combines all the best 
qualities of high-priced machines, while 
it contains others, making it superior to 
any. Its simplicity isa marvel. 1t con- 
tains but little more than half the number 
of parts of any Lock-Stitch or Shuttle Ma- 
chine. Its new upper feed is very effective 
in changing from thick to thin goods, the 
tension may be turned to any angle without 
raising the pressure foot. It has the new- 
est, perfect, Self-Setting Needle in use, 
which may be setin the dark. The im- 
proved loose wheel works automatically, 
su there is no necessity of turning screws, 
loosening springs or catches. This ma- 
chine makes the nicest stitch ef any ma- 
chine without exceptions. Both sides are 
so even and regular it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell the right from the wrong side 
of a seam. 

The attachments, which are furnished 
with each machine free, are unsurpassed 
in workmanship, finish or the fine work 


k walnut, of the style represented above, and very 
‘* Jewel’’ to be the best made, and to do better and 





Purehaser pays freight, which 





Tr box; 
le mists, 162 Williams St., NewYork 
b OO., Chemists, Pine ag 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according to 
location of purchaser, 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can be seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


DETROIT, MICE. 
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(Continned from first page.) 
served fer the prize pupils of the 


shins re ; ; 
lad WW give @ cer- 


faiui scivus, a puylo 
»lavors of thea farm. 


tain time to th 
or superior was the agri- 


The third dezree 

cultural university, of agronomic os 
more generic and wider term _irstituts. I 
was to effect for agriculture what the other 
high schools did for the army, engineers and 
manufacturers. The graduates were some 
what like architects, who are not com- 
pelled to be masons oF carpenters, or as the 
engineer not required to work at the anvil, 
The institute was to turn out men capable 
of grasping the whole range of theoretic and 
scientific farming economy, and the best 
professors in the land were to be engaged. 
Students were to remain two years at the 
institute, on the expiration of which diplo- 
mas were accorded by a jury of examiners, 
and three of the mos! snecessful were em- 
ployed by the goverment to report on the 
farming of a foreign country, oron & home 
mission. In December, 1548, the goverment 
allocated crown lands at V ersailles for this 
institute and named nine profess 


and 


ors; it had 


1 x nrnile I1nD frpaa 
in 1851 upwards of 51 pupis 150 fre 


auditors, It was suppres-¢a 
not only considered expensive, but its range 
of studies too high, and not suited for the 
small properties of Frauce. On this point 
Boussingault pertinently observed: Progress 
is propagated from high to low—even to the 
utmost limits—but it never remounts. 


in 1852, being 


In 1850 only two regional colleges were 


taste for the profession of agriculture, by 

making instruction in its elements compul- 

sory in the ordinary national schools. See- 

ond; in the case of the practical schools, 
leaving the actual farming expenses at the 
risks of the director, and so placing him ex 
equo in the matter of profit and loss with 
the surrounding farmers he invites to model 
afterhim. Third: Coping the two degrees 
of study by the highest system of education 
In scientific specialties and theoretic experi- 
ments. Fourth; keeping up by the regional 
colleges, efficient type centers of practical 
progress. Fifth; binding these efforts by 
departmental professors; and sixth, the 
government, while leaving the management 
to local self-government, keeps in its hands 
all the threads for imparting unity of effort, 
community of ideas, and singleness of aim, 
to the collective organization. 





The Evaporated Fruit Industry. 

Rochester, N. Y., is the recognized center 
of the evaporated and dried fruit industry 
of the United States, which during recent 
yexrs has assumed very large proportions, 
the goods being shipped in large quantities 
to all the leading markets of the world. 

No finer fruit is grown on this continent 
than is grown in the territory embraced 
under the name of Western New 
York, comprising twelve of the mest ferti’e 
and richest counties of the Empire State. 
The cultivation of fruit, especially apples, 
has superceded all other agricultural prod- 





in existence, Grignon, near Paris, founded 
by Auguste Bella and a joint stock com- 
pany in 1830, and that of Grand Jouan in 
Britany, also a private speculation. rhe 
college of Saint-Augeau, in the center of 
France ina mountainous and pastoral re- 
gion, closed, and that of Saulsaic was trans- 
ferred and recast into the present institu- 
tion of Montpellier. For atime the farm 
schools were very popular, but they became 
enveloped in the net-work of abuses which 
prevailed during the sinking days of the 
second empire. In July, 1875, the first re- 
form of agricultural education, after an in- 
quiry, took plac. The aim was the sup- 
pression of the farm schools—at one time 
they numbered 59, now only 19—and the 
organization of ‘**Practical Schools of Agri- 
culture,’’ as now existing. These are to be 
established by three or four departments 
clubbing together, and to be worked at the 
risks and perils of the director. The State 
only pays the educational staff; if very poor, 
however, it will aid a little in the material 
organization. The minister of acriculture 
selects the farm, fixes the price of boarding, 
programmes, and type of culture to be fol- 
lowe?. A local council superintends the 
working, and certificates of competency are 
granted tothe pupils and which, as in the 
case of other colleges, accord the conscript 
to serve one instead of five years under the 
flag. 
schools, and the average number of profes- 
sors to eac varies from six to twelve. 
Chemistry, zovtechny, botany, physics, 
book-keeping, horticulture, etc., are some 
of the branches taught. 

ln 1876 the legislavure revived the Agro- 
nomical L[ustitute but fixed itin Paris in- 
stead of Versailles. it has an experimental 
farm at Vincennes, close to the Nefort Vet- 
erinary College, of 250 acres—not destined, 
however, to turn out either agricultural la 
borers or even working farmers, but rather 
master agriculturists. Tbe professors in 
each of their walks are the most eminent, 
and the educational staff numbers 51 in- 
dividuals. It must not be forgotten that 
the elements of agriculture are now taught 
in every primary school, and as obligatory 
as reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Working in with all this is the system of 
departmental! professors, one for each of the 
89 departments, and established in 1880. 
The professors are selected by public com- 
petition. Tasy are a kind of ambulatory 
organizing teacher or practical instractor; 
they reside near the departmental training 
schools for the national teachers and there 
deliver lectures; they hold, too, conferences 
for the benefit of farmers at fixed places in 
their districts, visit holdings, look up the 
agricultural lessons given iz the national 
school; keep themselve3, in a word, in 
touch with their agricultural community, 
but, above all, to remiin well posted up in 
all scientific and practica! operations in the 
farming industries specia! to their locality. 
The department pays the professor’s travel- 
ling expenses, and the State his salary. 

There now remain the Regional Colleges, 
still imperfectly organized, or rather insuf- 
ficiently represented, cousidering the sev- 
era! different zones of culture special to 
France. ‘he Grignon College started in 
1830 with a capital of 300,000 fr., aimed at 
high farming or intensive culture. It has 
an educational staff of 32 persons; it stud- 
ies cereals, industrial plants, forages, the 
improvement in the breeds of animals, and 
all that relates t> the agriculture of northern 
France. Grand Jouan College has for 
specialty the reclamation of land, mixed 
culture of pasture and tillage, the metayage 
system of owner and farmer sharing profits, 
and field fruit raising. Montpellier College 
is situated in the region of the Mediterrane- 
an, and takes cognizance of sheep graz- 
ing or runs, the replanting of forests or 
treeing of districts, the reclamation of waste 
lands, and all that relates to the culture of 
the vine, the orange, and the mulberry. 

There is no typ2-college of this class for 
the vast district southwest of France and its 
claret vineyards; it will be necessary also to 
resuscitate the regional college of Saint- 
Angleau, in the interests of pasturage and 
dairy industries. 

In addition to all this agricultural educa- 
tional machinery proper, France has a 
school for shepherds and sheep manage- 
ment, at Rambouillet; one for dairy stock, 
at Corbon. I say nothing of the studs for 
stallions and mares, nor of the horticultural 
school of Versailles, an‘ its staff of 17 pro- 
fessors; nor of the local chambers of agri- 
cuitare, to keep the government coached on 
all administrative or legislative needs of 
the farmer; norof the 39 agronomic sta- 
tions; nor of the local farming societies; nor 
the regional agricultural shows <rganized by 
the government. 

The Minister of Agricalture’s budget is 
24 million francs, all the data is the latest, 
that for1886. The details are not clearly set 
forth, but roughly speaking, about 23¢ mil- 
lions of the total sum are devoted to agri- 

education proper. There are four 
inspectors for the scholastic supervision. 

In this survey of French agricultural edu- 
cation, some facts very prominently crop 
out: First, the sowing of the seed for a 


Tuere are sixteen of these practical 


ucts and has proved the most remunerative 
tothe growers. The orchards of the farm- 
ing community are the chief sources of their 
| wealth, and the industry is prosecuted with 
| unabated vigor, largely aided by the experi- 
ence, Skill and resources of the great nurs- 
eries of Rochester—famed throughout the 
world. 

Whether due to this proximity, the favor- 
able climate and soil, or to the superior and 
skillful cultivation of the orchardists, one 
thing is certain, that the apples of Western 
New York are sought with avidity, and 
bring relatively higher prices than those 
grown in any other portion of the country. 

The success and wagnitude of the evap- 
oration industry is due largely to the fine 
quality of the fruit easily and cheaply pro- 
curable in abundant quantities, and also to 
the enterprise of the producers in adopting 
new and improved evaporators and machin- 
ery in place of the crude processes in vogue 
years ago, producing thereby a quality of 
fruit fully as good and palatable tothe sight 
and taste as though it were in the fresh or 
| matured state. 

Toousands of tons of apples are produced 
every season from a quality of fruit hereto- 
fore wasted and allowed to rot on the 
ground, and which now forms a nice income 
to the grower. It is in the utilization of 
those waste products that the desiccation of 
| fruit becomes a valuable and indispensabie 
; adjunct to every fruit-grower, and the busi- 
| ness may be considered as yet in its in- 
j}fancy. Within aradius of forty miles of 
| Rochester there are more than 1,500 evapor- 
| ators, from the small farm-house dryer of a 

capacity uf 25 bushels per day to the large 
| Steam evaporators, drying 800 to 1,000 bush- 
els of apples each 24 hours. 

These evaporators give employment dur- 
ing the autumn and early winter months to 
at least 30.000 hands, who average from $5 
to $12 a week, according to experience and 
usefulness. New factories are erected every 
season, proving that the business is very 
profitable, when properly and economically 
conducted. Constant care and scrupulous 
cleanliness are the first elements of success 
in evaporating good fruit. 

The production during the past season 
1887, may be well constdered the largest 
since the inception of the business some 
fifteen years ago. A carefal estimate places 
the total quantity at a»out 30.000,000 pounds, 
worth at first cost 82,000,000. To produce 
this quantity of apples is required 5,000,000 
bushels of apples, 15,000 tons of anthracite 
coal, and the constant attendance, night 
and day, of an army of men, women, and 
children, numbering 25,000 to $0,000. 











The water eliminated in the process of 
evaporation amounted to 225,000 tons, re- 
ducing the bulk of the greea fruit to about 
one-eighth of its original weight, each 100 
pounds yielding, when properly evaporated, 
12 pounds on an average. 

The fruit is usually packed in cases of 
two cubic feet holding 50 
pounds net, or the product of say 8'¢ bushels 
of green apples, and in this concentrated, 
shipp2d all over the 


measurement, 


compressed form i3 
world. 

The advantages from freight alone will be 
apparent from the following comparison, 
showing the cost of shipping one case to 
Liverpool, Eog., which at existing freight 
rates will cost a little less than 20e., while 
in the green or fresh state in barrels, the 
same quantity would cost $2 25, and in the 
canned state, almost $2 10, without con- 
sidering the deterioration of the green fruits 
and the dangers of fermentation to the 
canned article, the apple in the evaporated 
state being transported without any danger 
of deterioration or decay. The refase of 
apples, such as the parings and ceres, are 
dried, and form the base of al! the cheap 
jellies manufactured at present. The 
qnantity thas produced last season will 
aggregate some 12,000,000 pounds, so that 
not a particle of the fruit is wasted. 

The principal consuming countries abroad 
are Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, 
and France, in which the new product ba3 
eotirely displaced the fashioned sun- 
dried frait. ‘There were shipped alone to 
France during 1887 some 18,000 barreis of 
a quality known as chopped or sliced apple, 
which is dried without being either pared 
or cored, and is used chiefly for the prodac- 
tion of cider, cheap wines and distillation 
when the vineyards of France suffer from 
the phylloxera. Some 4,000,000 pounds 
were exported during the season, of which 
more than one-half were shipped from 
Rochester. New York State evaporated 
fruits have secured a very favorable reputa- 
tion and strong foothold abroad, and can 
be had in almost any town or city of impor- 
tance on the European continent. The 


creasing quantities by the West African 
and Australasian trade every season, and 
with the popularity and growing demand at 
home the success of the business is more 
than assured.— Bradstreet’ s. 





If you don’t want to be robbed of your 


TRANSFERS OF SHEEP. 





Recorded in the Michigan M,. S. B. Asso- 
clation. 


, W H Fisk to R B Parks, Rattle Creek, ewes 
Soe =i he 1ni,3T & V Rich 19, TS & 
t is, AJ Towne 50, F& LE y 
Fisk 80 iar owne 50, F & L E Moore 850, W H 

W E Kennedy to Raymond & Croman, Geass 
Lake, ewes W E Kennedy 100, 104, 109, 144, E 
Eastman 5,G W Wilson 135,D'K Hall 341, R 
Hathaway 4; to Cha*. Hawkins, Jonesville, 
Owes 40, 155, 15, 160, 161, W G Wilson 112, 124, 
H W W 102, A D Wood 3), E Eastman 118. 

Hobart Jackson to Dan Hunt, Comstock, ram 
H Jackson 111, 

W E Boyden to E N Bissell, Vermont, rams 
WE B 164, 167, 169 and R H Peebles 16; to Ed- 
ward Waterson, Olivet, ram W E B 151. 

Van Gieson Bros. to E N Bisse, ram V G Bros 
230, ewe DCS 28. 

_JH Snow to H E Moore, Bloomfield, ewe J H 
Snow 13. 

G W Stuart to E N Bissell, ram F R Anable 1. 

M Olney & Son to H F Randall, Idaho, rams 
M Olney 163, 116, 152, 156. 

L Bassett to H Barnes, Texas, rams L Bassett 
107, 115, 125, 114, 111, 106. 

é W & E N Ball to E N Bissell 13 ewes, W Ball 
S01 494, 483, 479, 477, 472, 459, 458, 450, 446, 341, 
7, HW Jones 292. 

QOH Rockwood to Bennet Bray, Pilnt River 
June., ram C H R178; to Gibbons Wentworth, 
Flint, ewes C H R 89, 88, 55, 52, 67, 97, 98, 191, 
191, 195, 200. 

Raymond & Croman to C Meyers, Stockbridge, 
rain M H Raymond 117. 

Hi R Dewey to Geo Baumiester, Burr Oak, 
ewes H R Dewey, 160, 166, 224, 226; to S C Good- 
year, Swartz Creek, ram H R Dewey 157. 

CM Fellows to J C & A R Marshall, Dans 
ville, ewes C M Fellows 125, 169,170 EJ AE W 
Hardy 17%. B B Tottingham 249, and HC Cal 
houn 54. 





E. N. BALL, Secretary. 














Gommercial. 


VETROIF WAOLESALE MARKET. 


Drerroit, August 1], 1888. 


FLOUR.—Minnesota patents 5c higher, 
while bakers’ grades and rye are lower. Quo 


tons on car lots are a6 follows: 


Michigan roller process............- 42) @4 25 
MICHIGAN PALOMEB. «2000000000 s000 2000 470 @475 
Minnesota, DAKErS.............00 0005 890 @4 15 
Minnesota, patemts............e000.. 480 @4 

DR Gesbes bhbe Beh dbneAeadnronsenses 310 @3 w 
ey ti nnée sacs oneseetecsdeusse 240 @3 

WHEAT.—The market yesterday was dull 


and dragging owing to dealers waiting for 
government cropreport, which, however, was 
not received until the market closed. No. 1 
white lost %ec from previous day, but red 
grades gained atrifle. Thecrop report when 
reczived announced a decline of 8 points in 
the condition of spring wheat, which will 
probably be the signal for firmer markets to- 
Closing quotationsin this market yester- 
day were as follows: No.1 white, 88c; No. 2 
red, 885<c; No. 3 red, 817gc. In futures No. 2 
for August delivery sold at 8844c; September 
at §Sc, and December at 90c. No.3 red for 
August sold at 81yc. A car of old No. 2 red 
sold at 89c. 

OCOKN.—Quiet but slightly higaer on spot. 
No. 2 quoted at 47c for spot, and 39c for 
December delivery. 

OATS.—New No. 2 white selling at 31c for 
spot, 28%4c for August delivery and 28%c 
No. 2 mixed at 2544c for epot 
Light mixed 


day. 


for September. 
and 25%4c for August delivery. 
quoted at 28%c. 

FEEO.—Bran quoted at $12 75313 B® 
and middiings at $13@16. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime for October deliv- 
ery quoted at $4 258 bu. Demand more ac 
tive. 

RYE.—Quoted at 485,c ® bu. in car lots. 

BOTTER.—Market dull except for choice 
Fancy lots dairy sometimes bring lic, choice 
15@léc, and fair 13@l4c B B. Creamery quiet 
at 18@20\%c ® Db. 

SARLSY.—No. 2 nomina! at $1 25@1 30 B 
bu., and No. 3 at $l 10@1 15. Receipts for 
the entire week were only 67 bushels. 

CHE&ESE.—Now quoted at 9%@l0c for full 
cream State, 10@10\c for New York, and 82 
Skims quoted at5@8c. These 
From first hands prices 


ton, 


8%¢c for Ohio. 
are jobbing prices. 
are \c lower. 

RGG3S.—The market is steady at l5c for 
fresh receipts. Supp'y is better. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, ® 
vox, $5 00235 25; oranges, Messinas, $6 5027 00 
8 box; cocoanuts, ® i100, $375 Bt 25; dana- 
nas, yellow, ® bunch, $125@2 50. Figs, 14% 
150 for layers, 15Q16c for fancy. 

BREEBESWAX.—Steady at 283300 8 D., as to 
quality. Supp y good. 

HONREY.—Market dull; new quoted at 15@ 
léc for choice comb and 7@8e for extracted. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at $1@1 25 ® gal- 
lon for Vermont. 

DRIED APPLES.—Quoted at 7@7\ec for 
evaporated, ani 6c for sun dried. 

SALT.—Michigan, 8Jc per bbi. in car lots, 
or 85c in 10-bbl. lots; dairy, $1 89@2 10 pex 
bbl.; Ashton quarter sacks, 72c. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Market quiet. 
Timothy quoted at $14@14 50 for No. 1 and 
$12 for No. 2; mixed, $30850 ®ton. Clover, 
$11@12. Straw, $7. These prices are for car 
lots on track. 

BERANS.—Nothing doing. Quoted at $2 45 
@2 50 ® bu. for city picked mediums. 

POTATOES.—Now quoted at $1 4081 602 
bbl., as to quality. 

HIDES.—Greoen city, 4@ic B b., country, 
5% @é6c; cured, 8c; green calf, 4}g¢@50; salted, 
do, 626%0;sheep-skins, 50c@$l 25 each; bulis, 
stag and grubby hides % of. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $150@2 @ bbl. for 
good to choice. Fair to good stock selling at 
$1@1 50 @ bbl., and pedilers’ stock at 50@75c 
® bbl. 

PEARS.—The market is fairly active, stocks 
being ample. Bartletts sell at $5 50@7 ® bbl. 
for ordinary, and $8@9 for extra fine; com- 
mon varieties quoted at $3@4 ® bbl. aud $1 40 
@1 50 ® bu. 

PEACHES.—Michigan quietat 3)@40 8 bas- 
ket aud $1 25@1 75 ® crate. Delaware firm at 
$1 50 B %-bu. bas«et. 

PLU MS.--Damsons were plentiful at $2@ 
2 50 per bu. 

BLACKBERRIES —Scarce, and quoted at 
$3@3 50 for wild, and $3 50@3 76 for cultivat- 
ed. 
GRAPES.—The market yesterisy develop- 
ed considerable activity. The receipts were 
chiefly of Hartfords, 19 pound baskets of 
which sold at 70c. The bulk of the inquiries 
were for Concords and under only fair offer- 
ings of that var-ety, sellera demanded 8@10c 
® th. as to quality. 
HUCKLEBERRIES.—Receipts are liberal 
but they were mostly of inferior stock and 


under scarcity of sound berries, suitable for 


shipping purposes, 88 high as $4 per Lu. was 
paid. The range is $2 75@4 per bu. as to qual- 
ity. 
EARLY VEGETABLES —Dealers are sell- 
ing at the following range of prices: 
Tomatoes 40@6Ic B % bu. for common and $1 
1258 bu. for Fiji amd Acme. Cucumbers, 
18Q20c P doz. Radishes, 25c 8 doz. bunches. 





goods are also taken in considerable and in- | 





good name don't have it engraved on your 





; umbrella. 


Onions, 20c ® doz. bunches. Sting beans, 65c 
@ bu. Wax beans, 75@85 @ bu. Cabbages, $1 
@105 @ bbl. Green peas, 35¢ per bu. Celery, 
30@40e ® doz. bunches. Corn, 8@l0c ,B doz. 

WATERMELONS.—Quoted at $18 B25 w 100. 
Supply ample. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: 
Roosters, 5@6c @ %.; chickens, 90; ‘turkeys, 
120; 


10@lic; ducks, 7c; spring chicks, 
pigeons, @ pair, 25c. Demand good and mar- 
ket firm. 


HOPS.—Quoted as follows: State nominal; 
New York, 15@18c @ &.; Washington Ter- 
ritory, 13@150; Bavarian, 23@27¢; Bohemian, 


25@30c. 





ONIONS.—Steady at $3@3 25 per barrel 
and $1 10@1 15 per bu. 

NUTMEG MELONS~goi'ing at a range of 
$3 25@3 50 per bbl. Supply ample. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork is sgain 
higher, as ia lard; emoked meats very firm 
and hams slightly higher; tallow has declined. 
Quotations here &re as follows: 


Mess, new 7 
REPT * 0080500 ptecengaee cote 1550 @15 75 
Sb ehes vexnes Gatos... 17 00 @I17 2 
Short clear..." 7""| 39780 @17 75 
in tierces, BD... ...... 84@ 8% 


Lard in kegs. 4 
Hams, ® os PEP Pe tcvi nila dion st 3 
Shoulders, ® > 9 9%4 


Choice bacon eb Pe eee e sees eese 10x%x@ 11 
Extra mess beef. new nor aa 50 
Tallow, ®d...... = aye KO ox 


HAY.—The following is a record of tne 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 

Monday—17 loads: Six at 10; four at $11; 
three at $12; one at $13, $11 50, $10 50 and $9. 

Tuesday—19 loads: Four at $11 and $10; 
three at $12, $11 50 and $10 50; two at $9. 

Wednesday—16 loads: Elght at $11; two 
At$i2; one at $13, $12 50, $1150, $10 50, $10 
and $9, 

Thursday—22 loads; Six at $10; five at 
$11; four at $13; two at $1250 and $12; one 
at $11 75, $11 50 and $10 50. 

Friday—i4 loads: Five at $13 and 
at $14 and $10, 


12; two 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





King’s Yards. 
Friday, Aug. 10, 1888 
CATTLE. 

The market opened up at these yards with 
724 head of cattle on sa’e. The supply of 
westerns was lighter than for some weeks 
past, and this gave the Michigan cattie a bet- 
ter show. The quality however of the native 
stock was very tnferior, there being ouly a 
few that could be classed as even fair. Buyers 
took hold readily and cleared up the offerings. 
paying strong last week’s prices for them 
and in some cases an advance. The following 
were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Fancy steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
a are 
Bxtra graded steers, weighing .,30v 
ea ee eer FL: 
Choice steers, fine, fat and we 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 ibs............ 4 094 40 
Good steers, well fatted, woighing 
GUO to 1,300 Ibe.........00- coccccee 8 TQS OO 
Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers...... 3 25@3 75 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock-—-Light 
thin cows, heifers, stags and bulls 2 40@2 6) 
ID Sa ino ans dssdwedevennd 144600069 2 30B2 75 
Bulls ip ee 


G Spencer sold Reagan a mixed lot of 5 
ogee a coarse butchers stock av 1,128 lbs at 
3 12%. 

Brooka so!d McGee 30 mixed westerns av 
eg lds at $2 45 and 30 to Murphy av 726 |bs at 
$2 40. 

G Spencer sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 8 head of fair butchers’ stock av 997 Ibs at 
$3 12%. 

Richmond sold J Wreford 5 fair heifers av 
770 ibs at $3 50 anda fair cow weighing 1,200 
Ips at $3. 

Reed sold Geo Loosemore 4 good butchera’ 
steers av 1,087 ibs at $4 and a fair one weigt- 
ing ¥60 lbs at $3 50. 

Be!! sold Hersch 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
988 Iba at $3 25. 

C Roe sold Phillips & Wreforda mixed lot of 
8 head of fair butchers’ stock av 807 Ibs at $3. 

Hoiaforth sold Murphy a mixed lot of 6 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 715 lbs at $2 55, 

Brooka soid Loosemore 25 mixed westerns 
av 847 ibs at $250 and 10 to Murphy av is) 
ids at $2 25. 

McHugh sold Jones a mixed lot of 20 head 
of fuir butchers’ stock av 915 ibs at $3. 

Spencer sold Green a mixed lot of 10 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 738 ibs at $2 60. 

McHugh sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 7 head of fair butchers’ stock av 904 lbs at 
$2 90. 

Spicer sold Green a mixed lot of 10 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 728 ibs at $2 50, and 4 
coarse ones to Reagan av 675 lbs at $2 20. 

Allen sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 16 
henddot thin butchers’ stock av 790 ibs at 
¢2 50: 

McMullen sold Kraft 4 fair butchers’ steera 
av 457 ibs at $365 and4thin heifers to Mc 
Inotire av 625 lbs at $2 6u. 

Pearson sold Marx a mixed lot of 6 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 880 lbs at $2 75 and 4 
coarse ones to Caplis av 750 ibs at $2 40. 

Clark sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 10 
bead of coarse butchers’ stock av 741 lbs at 
$2 40. 

Gregory sold Farnam a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 795 Ibs at $2 60 and 
4 stockers to Sullivan & F av 840 ibs at the 
same price. 

Spicer sold Reagan a mixed lot of 7 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 712 lbs at $2 55. 

Brooka sold Koib 8 mixed westerns av 956 
Ibs at $2 75:5 to Smole av 1,062 Ibs at the 
same price and 6 av 556 Ibs at $2 25. 

Wreford & Beck sold Brown 24 
westerns av 859 lbs at $2 50. 

McMullen sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 13 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 820 Ibs at 
$2 65: 2 bulis to John Kobinson av 900 Ibs at 
$2 and a fancy steerto Burt Spencer weighing 

,270 ibs at $5. 

Stevens sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 955 Ibs at $3. 

Sweet sold Reangan 4 bulls av 770 lbs at $2 

Campbell solid Stucker a mixed lot of 9 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 785 lbs at $2 60. 

Weber sold Knoch 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
952 lbs at $3 60. 

Purdy sold Voigt a mixed lot of 5 head ef 
fair butchers’ stock av 760 lbs at $3. 

McMullen sold Marx 2 good butchers’ steers 
ev 1,080 ibs at $3 75 and 4 thin heifers to Mc 
Intire av 742 lbs at $2 75. 

Brvoka sold McGee 36 mixed westerns av 
920 lbs at $2 30 and 11 to Marx av 890 Ibs at 
$2 50. 

Weber sold Grant a mixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 836 lbs at $2 90. 

Payne soid Reagan a mixed lot of 11 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 68: lbs at $2 40 
and 3 fair cows to Wreford & Beck av 1,023 
lbs at $3. 

Vanbuskirk sold Kammon a mixed lot of 25 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 765 ibs at 


mixed 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 2,280 head. 
The sheep market presented no different 
features from those of last week, excepting 
that the quality of the receipts were poorer. 
Buy2rs took what there were of them and 
paid fully as much in proportion for them as 
they did one week ago. 

O'Hara sold Young 23 part lambs, av 67 lbs 


at $3 50. 
Viokery sold Wreford & Beck 31 av 75 lbs at 


$3 50. 
Capwell sold Wreford & Beck 110 av 79 lbs 


at $3 35. 
Baldwin sold Morey 30 av 78 lbs at $3 12%. 
Hawley sold Wretord & Beck 63 av 81 Ibs at 


35. 
Bordine sold Young 25 av 77 Jbs at $3 25. 
Sweet sold Monahan 94 av 70 lbs at $2 45. 
Johnson sold Fitzpatrick 68, part lambs, av 


67 Ibs at $3 25. 
Beach sold Andrews 22 av 65 lbs at $2 40. 


Payne sold Loosemore 48 av 82 Ibs at $2 10. 
Rupert sold John Robinson 53 av 65 lbs at 


60. 
Ww nabiie sold John Robinson 39 av 71 lbs at 
50. 
C Roe sold John Robinson 194 av 57 lbs at 
$2 30. 
Spicer sold John Robinson 109 av 63 lbs at 
59. 
gam sold Loosemore 119 av 65 Ibs at 


25. 
a sold Loosemore 45 av 77 lbs at $3 25. 
Ingersoll sold Fitzpatrick 54, part lambs, av 


66 ibs at $3 12%. 
HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 1,616 head. 
The bottom dropped out of the hog market 
this week. The closing prices last week were 
20 cents lowere than those at the opening, and 
this week buyers took off fully 40 cents more, 
making a difference of 60 cents between the 
opening prices of last week and those of to- 
day. Some of the drovers refused to accept 
the prices offered and shipped their hogs 
east, where the prospects are no brighter 
than they are here. 

Baldwin sold Rauss 55 av 183 Ibs at $6. 

Beach sold Rauss 58 av 144 Ibs at $5 75. 


O'Hara sold Rauss 17 av 173 lbs at $6. 
Standlick sold Peach 36 pigs av 62 lbs at 


65. 

A iraak sold Webb Bros 19 av 225 lbs at 
75. 

aa sold Webb Bros 26 av 188 lbs at $6. 





Micol sold Webb Bros 33 av 166 lbs at $6. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 























Over 100,000 Sold Last Year' 
The Best General Purpose Plow in the World: 
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Patent Chilled Plow 
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‘DEL E 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 


Farmers and Plowmen, there are Fifteen Reasons why You 
Should Use Nothing but tke Oliver Chilled Plow: 


FIRST —They are the Original and Only 





Chilled Plows made. 


aorae D—They are adepted to all kinds of soil, and will do first-class work in Sod or Stubble. 
H1IRD—The mould-boards are thoroughly chilled, have no soft spots in them, will scour 


FOU RT H—Oliver’s Chilled Metai will 1 


iot corrode. 


in any soil, and will not wear out in ten years, 


The heaviest coat of rust that can accumulate on it will be entirely removed by 


FIFTH_—T - few raempiged use, and the mould-board will be as brizht and smooth as ever. 
— ihe Oliver has a thorough ¢ 2 igt i ] is h 
8 oreugh center draft, ruas lighter than any other plow, and is under the complete control of the operator, 


SIXTH 


The woodwork being iree from mortices permits easy, rapid and perfect adjustment, for either two or three horses. 


BIG! HT d Mae tts Stied ot yee Patent gmirs, and when your share is renewed you have an entirely new cutting surface. 
NINTH a oo with Oliver's ‘aten Slip-Nose Share—a wonderful saving device in which every farmer is interested. 
—All parts of the Oliver Chilled Plows are fitted over templates at the works, hence are exact duplicates and by simply 
giving the number and hand you are sure of a perfect fit. a S and by simply 


TENTH 


TW ELFTH—tThe Oiiver has 
THIRTEEN TH— Your neighbors wil! 


time as any otber plow manufactured. 


VT ~The OLIVER CHILLED PL 
ELEVENTH —For case of mavagemen 
record unparalleled in th 


OW has hundreds of imitators. 


No manctfacturer will try tv imitate an inferior plow. 


t, adjustibility and lightness of draft, it has no successful competitor. 


e history of plow making, from 1,500 in 1870 to over 100,000 in 1837. 


te!! you to buy the Oliver and take no other. lt will break hard dry ground when no ott i 
t ¢ t ; nd tak ner. il Dre ar yg 1en no other wil, 
FOU RTEENTH—tTohere are over 1,100,000 Oliver Chilled Plows in actual use, and t 


li. is warranted to do better work 


than any other plow in use. 
FIFTEENTH —Finaily, these blows are better known, have reached a larger sale, have had a longer run, have proved more popular 
and given better satisfaction than any other plows on the face of the globe. 








= ome —— 
Johngon sold RS Webt 
$5 0. 
Rupert sold Switzer & Ackley 24 av 202 lbs 
at $6 12%. 
Bordine sold Webb Bros 42 av 171 Ibs at 
oO. 


24 av 187 lbs at 


Gleasou sold Webb Bros 74 avy 177 lbs at 
$5 95. 

Stabler sold RS Webb 42 av 165 lbs at $5 75. 

Coates sold R 8 Webb 8 av 180 lbs at $6. 

Payne sold RS Webb 20 av 179 ibs at $5 69 


Gregory sold Suilivanu& F 42 av 131 ibs at $5. | 
Ciark solid Sullivan & F 32 av 213 ibs at $5 75. | 
lbs at | 
| made above $5, owing to the poorness of the | F 


Stevenson sold RS Webb 46 av 172 


5 6) 


Walis sold Webb Bros 58 av 188 ibs at $5 50. 


At tae Michigan Centrai Yards. 
Friday. Aug. 10, 1888 


The receipts of cattle at these yards during | 
A part of | 


the week were about all westerns. 
them were the usual! consignments to local 
sale at 


dealers here: others were 


Kings Yards, and the balance went east. 


put on 


Buttalo. 

CATTLE.—Receipts 11,324 against 12,158 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 235 car loads on sale. 
to extra cattle were considered 5@10 cents 
lower than on Monday week; 
kind were off fully 10@15 cents; this deciine 
was on the medium /,200 to 1,300 
about decently to half fat cattle that have 
met with slow sale, and stock that should 
have been held back for weeks to come. At 
the deciine, however, the demand was active. 
Good 1,400 to 1,500 lb steers sold at $5 60Q 
6 9), witn a few fancy toaiocal butcher a 
$6 50; good 1,300 to 1,400 Ib do, $4 80@5 40; 


good 1,200 to 1,300 lb do, $4 40@4 8); good 1,100 | 
b do, $1@t 49: common to fair 1,000 | 


to 1,200 
to 1,100 lb do, $3 50@4; fair to good mixed 
butchers’ and cews and heifers $3@3 50; in- 
ferior and common $2 25@2 75; stockers and 
feeders were in limited demand at $2 65@3, 
with some left over; sausage and stock bulls 
lower; both grades quotable within the range 
of $2 20@2 50, with an occasional sale at $2 75. 
There were no cattle received on Tuesday, 
and only 6 loads on sale Wednesday. The de- 
mand was fairly active and prices steady. 
There were no caitie on sale Thursday. On 


Friday there were very few cattle on sale, | 


For good grades the market was steady, com- 
mon dull. The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 

ing 1,500 to 1,600 lbs................. @6 00@6 25 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,400 to 

1 Nae RE a a a Ee 5 69@5 90 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,300 to 1,400.............. 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,1") 19 1 4m) tng 4 0024 40 
Light Butchers’—Steers sveragin 

1000 to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 

CREF ons 6.0 00 Wetec se cttessices.ceceee. 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 2 7534 
Michigan stock cattie, common to 

CO ER epee rere ore ere 
Michigan feeders, fair to choic 
Fat bulls, fair to oxtra........... 


SHEEP.—Keceipts 30,200. against 33,400 the 
previous week. The offerings of sheep on 
Monday consisted of 53 car loads. The mar- 
ket ruled steady at Saturday's prices with a 
fair demand. Common to fair 70 to 80 !bs 
sheep sold at $3 50@4; fair to good 89 to 90 Ib 
do, $3 75@4 25; fair to good 90 to 110 Ibs do, 
$4 25@4 50; if choice, $4 75; if fancy, $5; in- 
ferior tocommon western lambs, $3 75@4 50; 
fair to good, $4 75@5 75; choice, $6. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the receipts were 
very light and the market quiet. There were 
4 loads on sale Thursday, Sheep were steady 
and lambs strong. On Friday there were 10 
loads on sale. The demand was fairly active 
with common to fair 70 to 80 ib sheep selling 
at $3 50@3 90; fair to good 80 to 90 lbs, $3 75@ 
4 25; fair to good 90 to 100 lbs, $4 25@4 60; fair 
to choice lambs, $5@6 50. 

Hoaes.—Receipts 35,343, against 40,230 the 
previous week. There were 65 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The market opened up 
steady for medium weights, but 5 eents lower 
for light grades. Medium corn-fed hogs sold 
at $6 70(@6 75; corn-fed Yorkers, $6 50@6 60; 
bulk of sales at $6 50@6 55; quite a number of 
grassy Yorkers and medium weights were on 
sale, the most of which were sold within the 
range of $6 36@6 50; pigs and light mixed, 
$6 30@6 40; pigs, $6 10@6 30; rough, $5 40@ 
5 75; stags, $4 25@4 75. Prices were 5@10 
cents lower ali around on Tuesday, ruled 
steady on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
‘*grassers”’ were 10@20 cents lower, with 
other grades unchanged. On Friday there 
were 2,400 hogs on sale. The market was 
slow and prices 5 cents lower. Good to 
choice Yorkets sold at $6 30@6 40; fair do, $6 
@6 20; selected medium weights, $6 50@6 65. 
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Chicago. 

CATITLE.—Receipts, 37,026 against 47,283 
last week. Shipments 10,572. The receipts 
on Monday numbered 8,253. There was very 
little demand for shipment and the receipts 
proved fully sufficient to meet the wants of 
the local dealers, excepting desirable native 
steers which were hardly equal to the local 


Good | 


the common | 


lbs steers, | 


demand, and prices for good cattle in sore 
instances shaded higher. The general mer- 
ket, however, for ail descriptions was about 
steady. Atrain loadof Montana ania train 
of Wyoming ‘*‘ grassera’’ were received. The 
| former sold at $4 95 for 1,420 Ib natives, with 
1,142 |b cows at $3 35 and 1,212@1,362 ib Mon- 
tana, Texas at $4 45. The Wyomings seld at 
$3 75 for 1,157 ib Texans and $¢ 75 for 1,299 Ib | 
natives. The best-corn fed natives on sale / 
av 1,393 Ibs and sold at $6, but few sales were | 


quality. Poor to choice beef steers sold at 
$3 75G5 50, Through Texas «cattle sold at 
| $1 80@3 50. A train load of 373 head av 1,123 
lbs sold at the outside figure, but sales above 
$3 25 were scattering. Native cows sold prin- 
cipally at $2 25@2 69. Stock catt:e sola at 
$2 20@3 45. On Tuesday prices for the best 
grades advanced 5910 cents, ruled strong on 
Wednesday, but lower for commonon Thurs- 
| day; the best steady. On Friday the receipts 
| numbered 7,000. The market for best ruled 
10 cents higher, and steady for common. The 
| following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 
ie nae 86 15@6 25 


Good to cucice 1,30u to 1,550 Ibs...... 5 55@6 10 
| Medium to good ,1,100 to 1,250....... 4 15@5 40 
| Common steers ages Caamriesin ce te an 3 6004 40 

Native grassers, 950 to 1,300... . 3 UWeBs 00 

Distillery-fed steers .................. 4°0@5 50 

Fancy native cows and heifers....... 2 80@3 15 


Common to choice cows, 8%) to 1,100 


lbs.. 60@2 70 


| Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1.800 lbs 2 W@s 0) 
| Texas steers 740 to 1,10) 1bs........... 2 0g3 65 
| Stock steers, 500 to 900................. 2 40@3 15 
| Feeding steers, 900 to 1.200. ......... 3 20@3 90 


Hoas.—Receipts 59,459 against 60,804 last | 
|; week. Shipments 22,958. The receipts of | 
hogs on Monday numbered 12,572. The 
market for the best corn-fed grades was 5 | 
cents higher than on Saturday, but 15@20 | 
cents lower than on the Monday previous. | 
Poor to prime light sold at $6(@6 50; inferior | 
mixed to choice heavy, $5 85(@6 60; skips and ‘ 
culls, $4 50@5 75. Prices for the best grades 
were 5@10 cents higher on Tuesday, 
‘*grassers’’ and common hogs were weak. 
The market was quiet on Wednesday and 
prices declined 5 cents. with a farther reduc- 
tion of 15@2u cents on Thursday, and closing 
weak. On Friday trere were 12,000 received. 
The demand was active and the market 
stronger. Poor to prime light sold at $62 | 
| 640; inferior mixed to choice heavy, $5 80@ | 
| @6 45; skips and culis, $4 25@5 75. 
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but | 


hree times as many being sold at the present 


and more of it with the same amount of draft 





W ater! 
W ATER ! 


EVERYWHERE! | 
“THE DAISY” | 


DOUBLE ACTING 


Well Pump 


18s THE 


Me) Cheapest and Best 


CAT) 
pg Pum» made for Deep 
. or Shallow Wells. 
A child can operate, 
producing a constant 
a'd powerful stream 
Ss : of water. 
Has Brass-lined Cylinder and Piunger, which 
cannot rust or fresze up. Can be fitted for any 
depth weli without changing working parts. 
Ask yeur dealer for GOULDS PUMP, or write 
to us for circulars and prices. 


| 
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THE COULDS MFC. CO.., 
20-30 Ovid St., | 60 Barclay &., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. | New York, 
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Over 6, OCCOO,O00 FEOPLE USE 

RY 'SSEFDS. 

D.M. FERRY &00. 

are admitted to be the 

Largest Seecsmen 
in the worid. 

M. FERRY &C0'S 

Ulustrated, DPeseripe 

Ure and Priced 














4 ; 
l. FERKY & 
detroit, Mich. 


1000 MEN WANTED 


To sell our Nursery-stock. Reliable Men 
energy can find permanent employ t 
big pay. Particularsfree Siate ages 
stamp. CULLEN BROS. & CO., Nurse 
porters and Growers, Rochester, N. Y. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely ure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 

and wholesomeness. More economical 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 

Siitoen wich ihe muititude of low test, short 

w ¢{ alam or ptosphate powders. Sold in 

cane. Roya. Baxine .Powper Co. 106 ,Wall 
Street Mew York. 

Potatoe 


Dried Fruits and sell on commission. 
fully for prices. 


HBATHEWATDTS & CO. 
22 Central Wharf, Boston, 


GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS 


Established 1873—Members Chamber Commerce 


Is-GoodsHealth 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Aut 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health,” 


Willcox & Gibbs S. ML. Co., 658 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Appies, Hay’ 
ggs, Produce, 


Write us 
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Beautiful hidden name cards 02/7 
10 cents. Largest sample book inl. 
S. 200styles. Agents wan'ed. Sam- 
ples free. Co-OPERATIVE ST ¥ CO. 


182 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


THE GREAT REMEDY! 


PROF. R. JENNINGS 


COLIC MIXTURE 


— FOR — 


Horses, Cattle and Sheep 











Over 959 Horses with Colic Treated 18 
the Detroit Fire Department With” 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This assertion is verified by published Anst® 
Reports of the transactions of the Detroit 5° A 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which a 
lenges the world; better than any number Of ' 
dividual testimonials. - 
Zé will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indiger 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered 


neys or Bladder. ie. 
t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, 00 


Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery.. 
It wiki Cure in Sheep: Coli, Hoove, Di 
or Dysentery, when given acceding to dir 
IT WILL PAY 
Svery ownor of a Horse, Cow or Shee 
this invaluable remedy always on haa ed a) 
ofemergency. Esch bottle contains elg Fons 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen hay 
forsheep. A ou dose in Colic when Lh not 
time usually has the desired effect. It 
by age. 
PRICE, $1 60 PER BOTTLE. 


Prepared only by ; 
Prof, R. Jennings. Veterinary Surgc0 
201 First St. Detroit, Mich. 

gw Agents Wanted Evervwhere- 


For a “BIG INJUN” 8-Wheel Sulky Plow 


Address GLAB?. MANUF'G CO. Albion, Mich 


arrbe@a 
ecti 


to keep 














